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CAB's Nyrop, ALPA's Sayen talk things over 


at Sixth Executive Board banquet 
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',. most orderly and 
constructive... 


That was the way ALPA Pres- 
ident Clarence N. Sayen de- 
scribed the Sixth Executive Board 
meeting. Here is the story of 
that workmanlike, self-confident 
meeting conducted by repre- 
sentatives of all but seven of 
ALPA's membership. 


It was the “most-represented”’ 
in’ ALPA history. 

There were duly-elected representa- 
tives of 6,520 of ALPA’s 6,527 mem- 
bers in good standing at the sixth meeting 
of the Executive Board at Chicago’s 
Sherman Hotel on October 31, November 
1, and November 2. The seven “or- 
phans” were pilots on a small airline in 
the process of reorganization and were, 
thus, unable to make arrangements to 
be represented by proxy. 

Only 61 pilots were represented by 


meeting 


proxies from air lines other than their 
own. 

It was mainly work .. . from the time 
the Wednesday morning session opened 
at 10 a.m. with the announcement that 
agreement had been reached on the Amer- 
ican Airlines contract the night before 

- until the meeting recessed at 5 p.m. 
on Friday. 


President Clarence N. Sayen closed the 
sessions with the statement: 

“This has been one of the most or- 
derly and constructive Executive Board 
meetings, or meeting of a governing 
body of the Association, that I have 
ever attended.” 


Here, then, are the highpoints of some 
of business transacted at the meeting: 

The groundwork was laid for a new 
ALPA constitution with “democratic safe- 
guards.”” Karl Ruppenthal, TWA, sum- 
marized the work of his Constitutional 
Committee in the following words: 

“Our committee felt that we should 
start from scratch and do a thorough job 
and do it right.” 

The committee was authorized to en- 
gage legal counsel to draw up a Con- 
stitution embodying principles approved 
by the Board for submission to the Board 
of Directors at the Twelfth Convention. 

The wide gamut of engineering and 
air safety subjects covered by the Board 
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On the Cover 


Sonie pictures show more than ap- 
pears on paper. Our cover picture, 
taken at the banquet of the Sixth 
Executive Board meeting, has that 
kind of symbolism. The man listen- 
ing to ALPA’s president is Donald 
W. Nyrop, chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. ALPA recog- 
nizes that differences of opinion 
are ironed out around a table and 
that a great deal of real good can 
be accomplished with minutes of 
reasonable talk between sensible 
people. For more pictures and de- 
tails of the banquet, see pages 8 
and 10 of this issue. 


many of our rules were old and out-of- 
date. 

“Since July 16, we have signed about 
15 employment agreements, the majority 
of which are major amendments to em- 
ployment agreements. We are going 
ahead as rapidly as we can to process 
the remaining agreements outstanding. 

“We hope to have all of our contracts 
on a current basis by the first of the 
year. That is our goal. 

“What we have been trying to do is 
run a number of negotiations concur- 
rently. We have stopped this business of 
saying that we are going to negotiate the 
perfect agreement on X air line and that 
all the other air lines will then buy it. 

“We have tried in our engineering 
department to delegate authority so that 
we can get into additional projects—and 
get into them at their inception so that 
we can follow them all the way through. 

“We have just completed a meeting 
in Washington between CAB-CAA and all 
segments of the aviation industry. We 
participated from the beginning in all 
projects relating to transport aircraft. As 
a result of that meeting, we have started 
a project called the Rational Landing 
Distance Project. We are trying. to do 
something about the computation of 
landing distances for slippery runways 
and do away with the overshoot problem. 
The present computation is based on 
dry runways. We have challenged that, 
and we’ve succeeded in having CAA, gov- 
ernment agencies, manufacturers, and 
carriers join with us to set up a com- 
mittee to explore the whole subject. 

“We think that we are finally on the 
way to doing away with auto-feathering 
as such. This has been an ALPA project 
for years.” 


ALPA's Shreck Dies 


Jay M. Shreck, Director of ALPA’s 
Publicity and Public Relations Depart- 
ment, died November 26, 1951, at the 
age of 58. Death came as a result of 
a stroke after an illness of over a 
month. 

Mr. Shreck came to ALPA on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1951, bringing with him 
long experience in the newspaper and 
magazine field. Prior to his ALPA 
position, Mr. Shreck worked for Daily 
Variety in Hollywood, California, and 
for the Motion Picture Herald, in New 
York City. 

He is survived by his widow and 
daughter. 
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(TOP) At 9:59 Wednesday morning, 
Association Secretary Francis Spencer 
straightened out a few details with Sec- 
retary Vera Forrester and, one minute 
later, pounded the gavel to oven the 
Sixth Executive Board meeting. Par- 
liamentarian John Lampe and the Steer- 
ing Committee’s “Red” Foster complete 
the head-table lineup. 


(RIGHT ABOVE) The ALPA attorney 
in the federal court case, Edwin Hackett 
(left), had many armchair conferences 
with information-seeking delegates. The 
information-seeker in this picture is VP 


Jerry Wood. 


(RIGHT BELOW ) The Treasurer’s re- 
port was by tape recorder. Treasurer Bob 
Strait adjusts the machine to coordinate 
his decimals with the decibels. 


(BOTTOM) President Sayen reports 
on ALPA progress since July 16. 
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Board Meets Cowan 


The Sixth Executive Board 
“met” Manuel E. Cowan, Master- 
in-Chancery of the Federal _Dis- 
trict Court in Chicago. Mr. Cowan, 
who was appointed recently by if i 
the court to resolve disputes over ™” J. i 
expenditure of AIPA funds, was Alaska 
invited to explain his duties and man) ; 
answer questions. FAL. 

Mr. Cowan,seenatright 
through “Red” Foster’s smoke- 
screen, heard questions from a 
great many of the pilot represen- 
tatives, shown in row of pictures 
at left. 

The Friday-morning session 
lasted through the lunch-hour. It 
was sheer hunger rather than lack 
of questions that caused a recess 
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can be made from each action. Other 
pilot groups faced with the same prob- 
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ii One of the most important air safety There is one other type of air safety MCA; 

tj subjects handled by the Sixth Executive committee in the ALPA air safety struc § CAL; 

ae Board was the resolution extending ture and that is the Regional Air Safety -, 

H. ALPA’s Air Safety Program to connect Committee. : The Regional Air Satay ‘ 

it all the Council Air Safety Committees Cates Ae See He ee ¢ 

af ‘ , ; : each Council Air Safety Committee at 

ti into one combined Air Safety Committee. a domicile. These combined committees 

HJ This gives each airline a working com- consult on purely local problems and act 

li mittee with which to follow through on for all local pilot groups at one domicile 

ti air safety subjects of interest to the on air safety matters. 

i whole airline. With this committee in All the above groups ate closely co 

i active operation, air safety work can ordinated by the ALPA office. Any action 

he progress from the committee in several contemplated by an ALPA committee ( 
if directions. It can go to management on other than a local problem must be co- 

li policy problems. It can go to the mem- ordinated by ALPA before a decision is mA 

. . . ° ’ 

1 bership on information items. It can go rendered. Even on local problems, ALPAR 5, 777° 
ig to ALPA Headquarters on problems of should be informed of the action taken CAP 
? national interest, and it can go to local so that as much progress as posi TR4l 


only the one airline. Each one of these 
roads are two-way streets and therefore 
should be used in both directions as the 
occasion demands. 


lems would appreciate knowing how an- 
other pilot group solved the problem. 


ALPA believes that with the above 
committees in action on air safety mat- 
ters, the tools for greater air safety are 
at hand. In the last analysis, howevel, ‘ 
each pilot is a safety committee of one; Gl 
no other method will bring air safety. 

At the Sixth Executive Board, ALPA 
reiterated its stand on the “Three En 
gine Ferry” subject. This stand calls for 
all pilots to refuse to fly three engine 
ferry trips as being dangerous and sug- 
gests that a pilot be sure any other un 
airworthy defect in an aircraft be con- 
sidered as sufficient reason for not ac 
cepting an aircraft. ALPA is directed to 
continue in its efforts to have the three 
engine ferry regulations rescinded. 

Another reiteration was made by the 
Executive Board asking ALPA to con- 
tinue its efforts for the reactivation of 
the Independent Air Safety Board: 

The Executive Board reviewed the FI 
affect of anticipated discontinuance of 
various L/MF range stations when the 


This committee is the top airline Safety 
Committee and is composed of members 
from all the councils. Council Air Safety 
Committees are the local contacts on air 
safety matters and is an air safety com- 
mittee similar to the combined airline 


air safety committee but acts only at one 
domicile. 
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Omni range system is activated. They Pe 
decided that when any more L/MF Hop 
; ranges are decommissioned, no more i'@ Ceng 
: strument flying without an omni-rang?@ Barr 


receiver should be permitted, and that 
a review of the status of each L/MF 
range station should be made when dis 
continuance of ranges are expected t0 
begin. 
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ENGINEERING AND AIR SAFETY 
COMMITTEE 


J. H. Longino, DAL; D. S. Thompson, 
Maska; D. L. Leonard, NWA (Chair- 
man); J. H. Ganley, RAL; A. F. Clark, 
FAL. Not in picture: J. P. Talton, EAL. 


BY-LAWS COMMITTEE 


H. N. Phinney, CCA; L. C. Waldorf, 
MCA; C. W. Bonham, HAL; C. M. Hart, 
CAL; E. C. Orndorff, BNF; K. Ruppen- 
thal, TWA (Chairman); D. O. Lafferty, 
SWA; C. Cochran, OZARK. 


ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 


H. V. Goddard, WAL; S. T. Whitney, 
NEA; C. E. Colbath, AAA; P. E. Ambort, 
PAA; E. Walkewicz, PAL; C. E. Beatley, 
CAP (Chairman); P. D. Liscomb, CEN- 

I 


TRAL. 


GRIEVANCE AND MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


G. W. McCracken, PNA; V. S. Honore, 
CARIB; C. H. Ruby, NAL (Chairman); 
G. R. Donahoe, FLT; J. W. Wise, Em- 
pire; W. M. Cary, AA. Not in picture: 
W. Brown, SAL. 


FINANCE, DUES AND PENSIONS 
COMMITTEE 
C. R. Barnes, UAL (Chairman); E. E. 
Hart, TPA; I. A. Dorey, WCA; S. W. 
Hopkins, C&S; R. C. Dycus, Wisconsin 
Central; R. V. Youngquist, PGA; S. C. 
Barnitt, Colonial. 
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...confabs with Headquarters representatives ... 


..-.@ local council prob- ...@ file from Secretary 22-8 safety point with ».+a@ legal technicality -.+@ contract question 
lem with Council Coordi- Vera Forrester. Engineering’s Carl Eck. with Legal’s John Lampe. with ALPA’s president. 
nator Scruggs Colvin. 


...and plenty of just plain listening. 
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A man can bring his 
wife and still have fun, 
says D. O. Lafferty 
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There's an awful lot of flying in Brazil 





Brazilian ALPA President visits ALPA 


Aristeo A. de Cerqueira Leite got 
to be a mighty familiar figure to the 
delegates at the Sixth Executive Board 
meeting. 


They saw him at every session, sit- 
ting in a corner taking everything in, 
taking advantage of every opportunity 
to talk to pilots and Headquarters 
personnel. A. A. de Cerqueira Leite 
acted very much like a man who was 
trying to pick up a lot of information. 


And, as a matter of fact, that’s 
precisely what he was trying to do. 
‘he serious, but friendly, informa- 
tion-seeker was Captain Leite, pilot 
for Panair Do Brasil . . . aviation 
editor of Rio de Janeiro’s Tribuna 
Imprensa . . . president and founder 
of the Brazilian ALPA or, to be more 
exact, of the Sindicato Nacional Dos 
Aeronautas—an industrial union em- 
bracing 1,500 pilots, co-pilots, flight 
engineers, and stewardesses. 


Captain Leite was invited to make 
the visit by Herschel V. Johnson, am- 
bassador to Brazil, “to increase mu- 
tual understanding between Brazil and 
the United States,’ and, while in this 
country, was a guest of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


The visit took him to places like 


Washington, New York, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Indianapolis, Oklahoma 


Talks with ALPA President... 


at banquet 


“You pilots have the 
same problems we have 
in our country,” 


“I am here to learn 
some things.’’ 


City—where he inspected installations 
and asked questions. In Washington, 
he saw an approach light demonstra- 
tion—and came away preferring the 
ALPA system. 


ALPA, however, was his main in- 
terest. Post war expansion pushed 
Brazilian airlines to the world’s sec- 
ond spot in miles flown. At the be- 
ginning of this mushroom growth, in 
1945, Captain Leite formed BALPA. 


“Our main concern,” he stated 
forcefully, “is air safety. Then comes 


... gets a U. S. pilot’s angle... 


_ ‘Sometimes commer- “The people of the 
cial interests are put world need new air 
above air safety.’’ transportation.”” 


working conditions and salary.” 


Captain Leite has been a pilot for 
14 years and has been with Panair 
Do Brasil for 10 of those years. He 
flies a Constellation L-49 from Rio to 
Lisbon. He lives in Rio with his wife 


and four-year-old son. 


“My English,” he apologized, “‘is, 
perhaps, not so good.” His English, 
everyone at the Executive Board meet- 
ing agreed, was more than good 
enough to indicate a sincere seeker 
after facts, a warm personality with 
a fine sense of humor. 


and displays Latin charm to Mrs. Sayen 


and Mrs. Strait. 
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Business 


Before--- 


The elected representatives of the 
pilots of 39 air lines take a break from 
the Thursday morning business session to 
pose for a group picture. This was the 
session that heard the A. F. of L.’s Direc- 
tor of Organization, Harry O’Reilly (at 
President Sayen’s left in picture), and 
had the opportunity to question him. 


--- Pleasure 


The same businesslike, “getting-the-job- 
done”? atmosphere that marked the busi- 
ness meetings of the Sixth Executive 
Board also pervaded the banquet. By 
10:30 Friday evening the last “‘see you at 
the Convention” had been said and the 
only ones who remained in the Hotel 
Sherman’s West Room were busboys and 
a photographer picking up flashbulbs. 

There were no speeches. The guest of 
honor, CAB Chairman Donald W. Nyrop, 
pointed out that he had promised to 
limit his speeches to once every six 
months—and that his quota had been 
used up. ATA’s Sam Saint got to talking 
about his favorite subject—air safety— 
and ran fully eight minutes. “It isn’t 
often,” he apologized, “that I can get the 
CAB chairman in a position where he has 
to listen to me.” 


There were the usual introductions and 
a toastmaster—J. P. Talton—who ex- 
presed mock horror at a Southern boy 
being forced to stay at the Sherman 
hotel. 
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... at head table 


(TOP) CAB, ALPA enjoy remark 
by ATA’s Sam Saint. 


(2) ALPA Secretary Francis 


Spencer takes a bow. 


(3) Chairman Nyrop, VP Wood, 
Toastmaster Talton, respectively. 


(4) Lawyer Hackett listens to 
Treasurer Strait. 


(5) A pilot’s eye view of the 
honored guest. 


(6) ALSSA and ALPA surround 
the CAB Chairman. ALSSA, in this 
case, is represented by its presi- 
dent, Mary Alice Koos. 


... and around room 


(1) W. M. Cary, AA; C. M. Hart, 
CAL; E. C. Orndorff, BNF; C. E. Beat 
ley, CAP; C. E. Colbath, AAA. 


(2 and 3) A tableful of stewardesse 
brightened the scene considerably. Bright 
eners included CAP stewardesses (top) 
Janice Mann and Irene McCabe, ani 
AA’s (bottom) Jane Nobis and G. Nor 


berg. 


(4) UAL affairs undoubtedly got 4 
thorough airing from Mr. and Mrs. V. & 
LeRoy, Bill Schneider (E&O), Mr. ani 
Mrs. W. Horne, and Vic Williams. (le 
Roy, Horne, and Williams are UAL 


Mr. and Mrs. R. Catlin. 
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Aviation Week Looks at 


New Push Given 


All-Weather Plans 


The following article is reprinted from the September 10th issue of 


“Aviation Week.” 


Writer F. Lee Moore here points out that the biggest 


safety problem today is the efficiency of avionic equipment and its use—a 
far more accurate approach than the school of thought which has the phrase 
“pilot error” as its byword, motto, and password. 


The airline industry and government 
agencies are starting a new drive to in- 
crease all-weather flight safety. 


Spurred by the grim realization that 
10 of the last 12 fatal airline accidents 
took place in weather requiring instru- 
ment flight, here is what the industry 
and government are doing to remedy the 
situation: 


Airlines are re-studying their training, 
maintenance and equipment programs in 
an attempt to bring avionic performance 
up to the reliability level of engines and 
airplanes. 


More money and effort is being ex- 
pended by the airlines to hasten full op- 
erational use of new devices. 


Civil Aeronautics Administration is re- 
evaluating its present programs in the 
light of recent accidents and plans to ask 
Congress for a supplemental appropria- 
tion to step up its navigational aids pro- 
gram. 


Both industry and government are 
mulling over means of improving the ex- 
isting situation right now, without wait- 
ing for avionic equipment that, while a 
laboratory success, may be years away 
from operational use. 


The recent United DC-6B crash near 
Oakland, Calif., during an instrument let- 
down was the latest in the series of ten 
accidents which would tend to indicate 
that the biggest safety problem today is 
efficiency of avionic equipment and its 
use. 


While improved modern equipment in- 
Stallation is the long-range goal now, as 
it has been for years, the airlines say 
that if they started using right now an 
untried “improvement,” the end result 
might be less satisfactory than the exist- 
ing equipment and procedures. 


Speed-up Planned—But in light of re- 
cent operational experience and high 
earnings, many are going to put more 
money into hastening procurement, test, 
and evaluation of the newer devices. 


More airline money and effort will 
Shorten the time to full operational use 
of new improved equipment like sym- 
bolic instruments and automatic ap- 
proach, the airlines point out. 


A complicating feature in the planned 
all-weather safety programs is the lag- 
ging delivery of avionic equipment, be- 
cause of military orders. Long lead times 
mean there can be no quick rise in new 
avionics equipment programs for civil 
aviation. But much can be done with 
more effort and money put into existing 
and presently available equipment. It is 
there that airlines and CAA are looking 
first before taking any other steps. 


Position location, course accuracy and 
flight proficiency are the chief problems 
of all-weather flight. According to air- 
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lines and CAA, here are some important 
aids available now or will be ready soon: 


Position location. Orientation aids in- 
ciude: omnirange (VOR); terminal omni- 
range (TVOR); voice instead of code 
identification of ground stations; radar. 


Course accuracy. Experts agree that 
ILS and VOR are accurate and reason- 
ably reliable now—and far better than 
their predecessor aids. But pilots and 
airline operations men believe more pre- 
cise monitoring is needed to catch the 
deviations that still do occur. 


Flight proficiency. Aids to relieve the . 


pilot of nervous and physical burden of 
instrument flight include automatic pilot, 
automatic approach coupler, and the new 
“picture” instruments. 


Airborne Equipment Needs — Airlines 
may speed up their testing and utiliza- 
tion of available modern avionic equip- 
ment, the experts agree, even though 
new equipment takes time to get. Right 
now, pilots have a great variety of equip- 
ment to watch during instrument naviga- 
tion. 


Many modern devices to simplify the 
pilot’s job can be ordered now. Among 
these are: 


Automatic approach. Automatic pilot 
and approach beam coupler relieve the 
pilot from manual flying duty. He be- 
comes free to monitor all instruments 
and to check radio signals more effec- 
tively. Most airlines are using auto- 
matic pilots now, and United and Ameri- 
can are going in for flight installation of 
auto approach couplers; some other lead- 
ing airlines may follow United and Amer- 
ican. 


Symbolic display instruments. Symbolic 
display instruments give the pilot a visual 
presentation of where he is or where to 
fly or both. And they combine the func- 
tions of two or three different instru- 
ments, simplifying the pilot’s job. Among 
these new type instruments are the 
Sperry Zero Reader, the Bendix ID-249 
Omnimag, and the Collins Approach Ho- 
rizon and Course Line Indicator. 


Omnirange receivers. About 90 per 
cent of scheduled airlines will have VOR 
receivers installed by the end of this 
year. But most of the installations are 
single, not dual. There’s a question 
whether the modern VOR can be made 
the primary means of navigation before 
a plane has two receivers (one as stand- 
by). Until that is decided, or airlines can 


get delivery of dual receivers, the old 
low-frequency L/MF four-course range 
may remain the primary navigation in- 
strument. 


Terrain clearance indicator. CAB re- 
quired use of a terrain clearance or 
proximity indicator such as the radio al- 
timeter some years ago. This was to 
warn the pilot of approaching mountains, 
hills or ground level. But many airlines 
had such difficulty with maintenance, 
misinformation and failures that the CAB 
order was rescinded. Reports are that 
many airlines still consider the instru- 
ment inadequate so far, although the 


military have used it since early in World 
War II. 


These are some of the main airborne 
equipment programs that both airline 
and government experts consider impor- 
tant to all-weather safety progress, al- 
though some may not be quite ready for 
fleet operation. Many of those instru- 
ments are dependent on ground instal- 
lations. 


Aids nominated for more CAA empha- 
sis last week by pilots and airline spokes- 
men were: voice identification of ground 
equipment instead of code: more monitor 
efficiency on ILS and VOR. 


VOR omnirange is to be the standard 
navigation aid. It may be that CAA can 
defer some other aids while it gets the 
VOR system foolproof. 


All presently installed ground aids 
identify themselves by coded dot-dash-dot 
signals. The unwary or distracted pilot 
sometimes misreads the code, or just as- 
sumes he turned in the right frequency 
and doesn’t check it. Mis-identification 
of a range has caused some near-misses 
on airliner navigation, and some observ- 
ers are guessing. mis-identification of a 
range station might have caused the 
crash June 30 of a UAL DC-6 in Colo- 
rado. 


CAA plans ultimately to change all 
range and marker identities to voice. 

But the present program is for a 
gradual shift to voice, although installa- 
tion of a voice recorder at a station is 
not considered an expensive modification. 


CAA urges airlines to speed their 
transition from low-medium frequency 
aids to full utilization of the new very 
high frequency. VOR, GCA and other 
modern aids and controls. But many 
airlines and their pilots want to move 
into that carefully. They are using the 
VHF equipment and radar ground con- 
trol often where available. But they 
don’t put full trust in them yet. There 
are still some unexplained failures of 
ground and airborne equipment. Never- 
theless, maintenance of both is improving 
at a rapid rate. 


By late next year, the airlines will 
mostly be using the new very high fre- 
quency aids as the primary navigation 
system. 


Airlines, pilots and government men 
agree that stepped-up procurement, test 
and utilization of modern proven equip- 
ment is the fastest way to all-weather 
flight safety. Pilots are human beings, 
with most of the weaknesses that implies. 
There is more room for improvement in 
equipment than pilots, all observers seem 
to agree. They urge equipment to make 
the pilot’s job simpler and more efficient. 
They want simple, sure equipment moni- 
tored by other equipment, as well as 
intensified pilot training in all-weather 
flight technique and discipline. 
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Are pilot wage increases 


It's beginning to sound old-fashioned for a business to 


lower prices in order to expand the market. 


Yet, air 


lines are doing it ...in the face of rising costs—includ- 


ing pilot wages. 


The secret? Pilots have earned less 


and less per passenger mile and per ton mile produced. 


A specialist is frequently described as 
a so-and-so from out of town. A more 
classic definition refers to him as “fa man 
who knows more and more about less and 
less until he finally knows everything 
about nothing.” We are reminded of the 
old family doctor who, when informed 
by his bright young son that he was not 
going to be a general practitioner but was 
specializing in the nose, turned to his son 


and asked, “Which 
We are painfully 


nostril, son?” 
aware today of the 
fact that we have a shortage of all-em- 
bracing philosophy and knowledge in 
general. The world seems too complex 
and is advancing at too fast a clip for 
any one mind to encompass and digest it 
all sufficiently. The Biblical saying, “The 
right hand knoweth not what the left 
hand doeth”’ is more true today than ever 
before. The economic tangle that now 
confronts the air transport industry is 
no more confusing than that which faces 
each and every one of us today. Rather, 
it is typical. 

The Air Line Pilots Association and 
the various management groups of indi- 
vidual air lines have bargained long and 
tediously for months, and even years, 
to arrive at suitable wage increases and 
working conditions for the pilot group. 
They are now engaged in an equally 
arduous and time consuming task of con- 
vineing the governmentally-established 
Railroad and Airline Wage Board that 
these increases, so painfully arrived at, 
should soon be paid. 

Each individual air line contract is a 
case unto itself and must be argued on 
its own merits, considering, of course, its 
place in the economic milieu. 

Some pilots who have not had pay in- 
creases since 1948 ask pointedly, ““Why 
is this? Why should a Wage Stabilization 
Board, not even established until this 
year, tell me I should not have an in- 
crease which we have been negotiating 
for since 1949? There can only be one 
answer to this—they should not deny 
such increases. Yet, we do have price 
controls, we do have wage controls, and 

















we have, in a democratic fashion, put 
them on ourselves. We do, however, ex- 
pect them to function in a logical, rea- 
sonable fashion. No rule-of-thumb, per- 
centage figure would ever work in this 
jumbled, out-of-step, vast economy of 
ours. 

Many voices have been raised in criti- 
cism of any type of control and tons of 
expensive literature flood the mails daily 
pointing out the shortcomings of our con- 
trols. However, when one looks at the 
frontispiece of such publications and 
scans the list of the sponsors, it can 
easily be seen that such attacks are in- 
deed purposeful and Shakespeare would 
shake his head after reading some of this 
material and say, “Methinks the man 
protests too much.” 

Under the tremendous military pro- 
gram of procurement now in effect, it 
does seem necessary that some reason- 
able restraint on the upward spiral of 
prices should be maintained, and we have 
but to look at 
abroad to appreciate the relative comfort 


economic conditions 
of our own position. 

A recent bulletin from the Interna- 
tional Transport Workers’ Federation re- 
ferred briefly to new salary increases 
obtained by Italian flying personnel and 
the monthly pay obtained by a senior air 
line captain in that country seemed in- 
deed startling—83,000 lire per month! 


A little arithmetic (625 lire equal $1.00) © 





inflationary? 


that this amounts jp 
$1,328 per month. A goodly salary ye 
say. Then we stop to think about the 
cost of living index for Italy is 5392, 
based on 1938 equalling 100. 

In other words, even with 83,000 lire, 
this senior captain flying for some Italian 


quickly shows 


air line earns, in present-day real Ameri- 
can dollars, $246 per month. Our present 
cost of living index of 186.5 has risen 





modestly by comparison. It is interesting 
to note in this comment on Italian cap. 
tains’ rates, a footnote in the agreement 
stating, “if the air line operators receive 
government financial or economic assist- 
ance during the period, salary negotia- 
tions may be reopened.” 

Management in general is screaming, 
and has screamed, for some time against 
the burden of price controls and, because 
price controls are tied to wage controls, 
they have, in effect, screamed against 
wage controls. This, we think, is good. 
However, our own industry, the air trans- 
port industry, stands somewhat alone in 
this economic wilderness. 

Due to their technological advance- 
ment and to the depth of exploitation of 
the market, they have not been forced to 
the public 
though they are continuously faced with 
rising costs. At present, there is a grow- 
ing pressure on the CAB to establish 
more coach routes and, in effect, lower 
the cost of air line travel. IATA has an- 
nounced a new tourist class service to 
Europe which will cost only $270 one 
way, with a round trip fare of $417, 
during five off-season months. Round § 
trip fares during other months will be 
$486.00, thus making an average of 
$453.00 for the round trip over the en- 
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Speeds 


Refueling 


This new equipment, 
designed and built in 
Holland, is said to cul 
the refueling time from 
20 minutes to two and 
a half minutes. It com 
sists of a semi-trailer 
truck tanker with swing: 
ing fuel line booms and 
special nozzles. It is 
arousing interest in sev 
eral Atlantic Pact cout 
tries. It is shown here 
supplying gas to a jé 
fighter of the Nether 
lands Air Force. 
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tire yea:. Domestically, the picture is the 


same. I 1st week, a special “closed door” 
meeting with the presidents of domestic 
air line. to discuss air coach operations 
was scheduled by CAB Chairman Donald 
Nyrop. [t is speculated that air coach 
fares may even be tried on some of the 


local service (feeder) routes. 

This is inspiring news. It seems al- 
most old-fashioned to lower prices in 
order to expand the market. It fires the 
imagination and makes creative beings 
think along 
. . but it does more than this. 


out of businessmen who 
these lines . 
It points to the fact that these “rising 
costs,” such as air line pilots’ pay, have 
not been, and still are not, a burden to 
the company’s economic progress. Rather, 
due to technology and increased skills, 
the pilot has, over the years, been able 
to produce more at less cost to the air 
lines. Captains and copilots have earn- 
ed less and less per passenger mile and 
per ton mile produced: 


CAPTAIN AND COPILOT PAY 


Cents Per Revenue Cents Per Revenue 


Passenger Mile Ton Mile 
| rrr .0075 -0670 
|) ee 0063 0565 
ee .0055 0432 
S| ae .0049 -0397 
| .0043 .0340 
1950 ....... .0039 0312 
The air line industry is essentially a 
service industry. A large part of each 
dollar earned goes into salaries and 
wages. Yet, increased wages can and do 


result in lower prices to the consumer. 
It sounds old-fashioned — it seems to 
contradict much we have read. It cer- 
tainly does not sound inflationary, and 
this no wage board can deny. 


—By Ronald L. Oakman 
Statistical-Research Dept. 
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This editorial by UAL Captain G. C. Kehmeier, member of the ALPA 
Engineering and Air Safety Committee and of Council 33 in Denver, 


was clipped from the October | Ith issue of the ''East Denver Journal." 
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Editorials 
Let's Play It Safe 


By CAPT. G. C. KEHMETER 


Ten years ago, when I began airline flying, the largest airplane 
in common use was the DC-3, a twin-engined plane which cruised 
about 180 miles per hour and weighed about twelve tons when loaded. 
Today I am flying the most common airplane in use, the DC-6, a 
four-engined plane which cruises about 300 miles per hour and weighs 
about forty-five tons when loaded. Ten years hence the common air 
transport will probably be a pure jet weighing upwards of sixty tons 
and ecrusing over 500 miles per hour. 


Excellence of an airport in the eyes of the public will probably 
be measured by the depth of the carpets in the skyroom cocktail 
lounge, but to an airline pilot excellence is measured in terms of 
runway lengths, radio aids and lighting. | 


We realize that nice facilities at an airport increase business for 
those engaged in air transportation. But why do cities invariably 
build airports to fit existing airplanes, rather than planning for and 
building airports to fit the airplanes that will be here tomorrow? 
Must we wait until we get jets before we get the runways? In the 
interim there are always a._number of accidents caused by runways 
that are too short. 


— 


Lowry Air Force Base has two 8300-foot and one 8000-foot run- 
ways. On a hot day a takeoff in an F-80 is a marginal operation. In 
a loaded jet transport it would be sub-marginal. British Overseas 
Airways Corporation currently has on order, and will soon be operat- 
ing, four-engined jet transports. Domestic airline companies can be 
expected to follow suit within five years, perhaps sooner. Unlike a 
DC-6, a jet does not have reversing and hence needs greater landing 
areas. I daresay that a runway two miles long will barely be adequate 
for a jet transport at Denver. 


At the present time there are few buildings to the north of 
Stapleton Field. In planning an airport for the future why do not 
city officials charged with such a responsibility acquire that area for 
future use? If we wait five years it will be filled with homes and 
factories and acquisition will then be far more difficult. 


a, 


In the near future the east-west runway at Stapleton will be 
extended to 10,000 feet. This is fine. As an airline pilot, I am always 
happy to see any runways extended. But this extension will not 
help approaches to Stapleton when weather is marginal. Under condi- 
tions of low ceiling and visibility the wind is usually from the east. 
The instrument landing system is now located so that landings are 
to be made to the southwest. When weather is bad this means land- 
ing with a tail wind, which decreases the margin of safety. Ideally 
we should have the instrument landing system located on the east- 
west runway so that landings could be made to the east or into the 
wind. But the terrain to the west prohibits an instrument landing 
system approach from that direction. 


This leaves the north-south runway on which to. place an instru- 
ment landing system. Landings could then be made with a cross 
wind rather than a tail wind. On a long north-south runway it would 
be possible to place a dual instrument landing system and landing 
could be made without any tail wind component. 


—G. C. K., 1950 Magnolia. 
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ALPA ..."stronger, more constructive .. ." 


ALPA’S program for the future— 
both long and short range — made 
news in aviation circles during October 
when ALPA President Clarence N. 
Sayen addressed a luncheon meeting 
of the Region Four Chapter of the 
Aviation Writers Association in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The October 3rd speech received 
top billing from American Aviation 
Daily. Among those sharing the head 
table with ALPA’s president were John 
R. Steelman, presidential assistant; 
Emory S. Land, president of ATA; 
Oswald Ryan, vice-chairman of CAB; 
John Thad Scott, Jr., member of the 
National Mediation Board. 


Here are excerpts from Sayen’s 
speech: 

The Air Line Pilots Association is 
presently involved in its first major 
reorganization in twenty years. Many 
questions have been asked as to why 
such a reorganization became neces- 
sary and what such a reorganization 
means in terms of ALPA policy and 
procedure in the future. 

Reorganization for ALPA means 
that it will be more active in all as- 
pects of its representation of the air 
line pilot. The recommendations of 
our Board of Directors, speaking for 
the air line pilots of this country, 
indicated that they desire to be in on 
the ground floor of the various proj- 
ects that affect their professional life. 
They intend to do this in a construc- 
tive manner for the good, not only of 
themselves, but also, of the air trans- 
portation business. They intend to be 
an interested party in all major proj- 
ects relating to their profession. 

There is a wealth of training and 
experience among the air line pilots 
of this country. It is the intention, 
under the reorganization of ALPA, to 
give maximum expression to these 
talents. The membership will be more 
active than they have ever been in the 
affairs and activities of the organiza- 
tion. Although some of the work will 
be accomplished by professional rep- 
resentatives, policy will be determined 
by active air line pilots. 

The attitude in the future will be 
constructive. The air line pilots intend 
to be an active participant in engi- 
neering, economic or social air trans- 
port projects from their inception. 


They intend to make the resources 
inherent in the organization available 
for the many projects currently work- 
ing on air traffic control problems, 
attempting to help relieve the present 
congestion on our airways and to lay 
plans to handle future traffic prob- 
lems. An ALPA committee is con- 
stantly working on a_ system of 
approach lights to improve and _ in- 
crease the safety of low approaches 
in inclement weather. ALPA repre- 
sentatives are participating in work 
on cockpit layout and design. Com- 
mittees throughout the country are 
constantly monitoring and evaluating 
our navigational facilities and bring- 
ing their deficiencies to the attention 
of the proper people. 

ALPA intends to increase the entire 
tempo of its activity. In the past, 
many of our negotiations have n 
prolonged over two and_ three-year 
periods. Our activities in this field will 
be expedited and the adjustments of 
the rules and working conditions 
under which the pilots fly for the vari- 
ous companies will, if ALPA has its 
way, be accomplished much more 
rapidly. There is a strong feeling 
among the ALPA membership that 
long and protracted negotiations are 
not healthy for the air line industry. 
One of the objectives of the reorgan- 
ization of the Association is to expe- 
dite the entire processing of pilot 
problems. 

Adequate rates of compensation, 
rules and working conditions govern- 
ing the relationships between an air 
line pilot and his employer must be 
worked out, but this can only be a 
portion of ALPA’s activity. The organ- 
ization must assume the responsibility, 
in keeping with the dignity of the 
piloting profession, for the mainte- 
nance of good labor relations. Such 
a responsibility stretches beyond the 
relationships with the employer and 
extends into the relationships with all 
of the agencies having to do with air 
transportation. 

The air line pilot is one of the 
most highly trained and skilled pro- 
fessional men in our society. Consid- 
ering the high physical and _ profii- 
ciency standards and the rigid super- 
vision, the air line pilot has need of 
the most adequate representation 
possible in all aspects of his profes- 


sion. For example, the pilot’s welfare 
is tied to the safety and dependability 
of the operation of his aircraft. A 
large portion of the activity of ALPA 
must, therefore, be devoted to doing 
all possible for an increased standard 
of air safety. He must be a powerful 
and independent spokesman in the 
field of air safety. 


ALPA presently has over 150 air 
safety and crash representatives work- 
ing in the field. The work of these 
representatives is processed through 
the National Headquarters’ Engineer- 
ing and Air Safety Department. When 
an airliner crashes, a representative 
of the Air Line Pilots Association is 
likely to be one of the first people 
at the scene of the accident. He must, 
if possible, determine the cause of 
the accident in order to prevent future 
occurrences and to make the business 
a safer one. He must follow through 
the complete accident investigation 
and hearings, and guarantee that the 
viewpoint of the man in the front of 
the airplane is made known. He must 
guarantee, for the welfare of all pilots, 
that the investigation is fair and that 
the accident is not written off by 
careless reference to pilot error when 
there may have been many underlying 
causes. 


There are many other aspects in the 
representation required by the air line 
pilot. He must have legal aid in his 
contacts with municipal, state and 
federal agencies, as well as his em- 
ployer. 

The air line pilot bears a high re- 
sponsibility for life and _ property. 
Much of the faith of the air traveling 
public in the air transportation busi- 
ness is carried on his shoulders. He 
is also an integral part of our national 
defense structure. This has been dem- 
onstrated once again in the Korean 
airlift and in the present mobilization 
program. It is important to air trans- 
portation that the highest type of men 
be drawn into this industry and that 
they be retained in the industry. ALPA 
bears a high responsibility as the 
spokesman for this group. 

We believe that ALPA will emerge 
from its present reorganization a 
stronger, more constructive, and more 
aggressive spokesman for the air line 
pilot. 






























“THAT'S IT! 1 KNEW ID FORGOTTEN SOMETHING! “ 
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ALPA FCU Financial and Statistical 


Report of September 30, 1951 


BALANCE SHEET 


STATEMENT OF INCOME & EXPENSE 


(Year to Date 1951) 


Income 


Interest on Loans 
Investment Income ........ ‘ 
Other Income ..............:........ 














Assets 
Sept. 1951 
Oe | nnn — A & | | 
Cash... Pee EES ie wee. 21,348.67 
6 eee 
Federal Savings & Loan 
Furniture and Fixtures _.............. 2,348.23 
Prepaid Expense and Misc. ......... 496.30 
coon OR ORR CATS RNC REE ATE $438,513.20 












Undivided Profits 
Profit cote 
Accounts. Payable 





abi Sins re $438,513.20 





PI cio ccs Shank cttasbavt one Qlarsuganacecdeves 
Expenses 

CEI NOE oan asc 5s cactaccsscosasineases $ 675.0 
Educational Expense ........ ... . ........... 40.4 
Loan Insurance...... .. .. 1,568.63 
ALPA Reimbursement .. 4,750.0 
Depreciation .... 4 470.8 
Miscellaneous . 982.7% 

2 or ee eo $ 8,438.2 
GE PRIN ho i ea arch: $17,742.58 


Statistical Information 






Sept. 190 
Number of Members hers 1,88 
Number of Potential Members .... 9,30 
Loans Made Since Organization 
(Number) 


Loans Made Since Organization. 
(Amount) 
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He Flies 


Rep. Peter F. Mack, Jr. (Dem., Ill.) is shown here with “Friendship Flame”— 
the Beechcraft Bonanza in which the Illinois congressman is circling the globe on a 
The “Flame,” he hopes, will light a few fires for peace. 


goodwill flight. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 
1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
Cede, Section 233) 

Of The Air Line Pilot, published monthly at 
Chicago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 1951. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are 


Publisher, Air Association, Intl., 
3145 W. 63rd St., Chicago 29, Il.; Editor Jay 
M. Shreck, 3145 W. 63rd St., Chicago 29, IIl.; 
Managing Editor None; Business Manager, None. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addesses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as that of each individual 
member, must be given.) 


The Air Line Pilots Association, 3145 West 63rd 
street ; Clarence N. Sayen, President; Jerome E. 
Wood, First Vice President; F. A. Spencer, Secre- 


Line Pilots 


tary; R. G. Strait, Treasurer; all of 3145 West 
63rd Street. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 


cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 


books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also 


the statements in the two paragraphs show the 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bena fide owner. 


i JAY M. SHRECK, Editor. 
‘Seal) Sworn to and subscribed before me this 


ith day of September, 1951. John M. Disch 
My Commission expires Oct. 29, 1954.) 


Octosrer-NoveM BER, 1951 


for Peace 





Peter F. Mack, Jr., is a lawmaker who 
is flying for peace. 

The young Illinois congressman took 
off on Sunday, Oct. 7, on a solo flight 
around the world to convince foreign 
peoples that “Americans don’t want war 
any more than they do.” The 32,710-mile 
“good will” flight will take Representa- 
tive Mack to 40 cities and 30 nations. 

He is flying the same Bcechcraft Bo- 
nanza in which the late Bill Odom set a 
light-plane long distance record from 
Hawaii to Teterboro, N. J., in 1949. The 
plane, on loan from the Smithsonian 
Institute, has been completely refitted 
and rebuilt. 

“I believe,” says Mack, “that most peo- 
ple in other nations do not want war any 
more than the average American does. 
Our desire for peace can be presented to 
the people in a way they will never for- 
get.” 

The 34-year-old congressman has been 
a pilot for 11 years. He took aviation 
courses at Springfield (Ill.) Junior Col- 
lege and Brayton Flying School. During 
World War II, Mack spent four years 
with the Naval Air Corps as naval avia- 
tor, air navigator, and navigation in- 
structor. 

He is a licensed CAA commercial pilot 
with ground and flight instructor and in- 
strument flight ratings in single-and 
multi-engined planes. 

Citizens from his downstate Illinois 
district—which sent him to the 81st and 
82nd Congresses—will pay about half of 
the flight’s estimated cost of $10,000. The 
rest will come out of the congressman’s 
pocket. 

That, he figures, is a small price to pay 
for peace and understanding in the world. 





J. A. Herlihy, 


passenger service. 


dent-operations in 1938. 


flight manager at Los Angeles. 





UAL Execs Gain Altitude 





Three key executives of United Air Lines have been promoted. 


(left) formerly vice president-operations, becomes vice 
president-engineering and maintenance. D. R. Petty, (center) a 21-year veteran 
of United’s flight staff and a brigadier general in the Air Force Reserve, has 
been named vice president-flight operations. D. F. Magarrell, (right) formerly 
vice president-passenger service, becomes vice president-transportation services, 
taking over responsibility for all ground service operations as well as in-flight 


Herlihy joined United in 1930, starting as a pilot on the Chicago-New York 
run. He rose through various supervisory positions until he became vice presi- 


Petty joined United as a co-pilot in 1930, becoming a captain in 1933, and 
has been on the company’s flight supervisory staff since 1937, most recently as 


Magarrell joined United in 1936. He was appointed director of passenger 
service in 1938, and elected vice president in 1945. 
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Active Duty 
Air Force 


Allen, K. N.—AA 
Anderline, F. W.—UAL 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 
Caton, C. E.—EAL 
Connelly, L. J.—TWA 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 
Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, H. C_—TWA 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 
Duke, A. B.—EAL 

Eyre, Lloyd —UAL 
Folkers, t1. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Hazlett, G. W. 

ilerndon, Thomas—UAL 
llowell, P. P.—TWA 
Hurren, Aubrey S. 
Jackson, Waller—TWA 
Keith, W. E.—AA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mills, Arthur—Braniff 
Mitchell, tl. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, Jolin—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Quale, R. J.—AA 

Roth, P. F.—EAL 

Schier, Tip—Delta 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA 
Skelly, 11. J.—AA 
Thompson, J. J.—TWA 
Treweek, J. M.—AA 
Zimmerman, H. J.—TWA 
Active Duty—Navy 
Carmichael, G. F.—TWA 
Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Rehm, W. L.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparhoe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 
Active Duty 
Marine Corps 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 


Active—Accidental 
Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Alcock, G. A.—PAA 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Appleby, J. R.—UAL 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H.—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Bohnet, F. L.—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brand, W. J.—AA 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brenner, D. F.—NWA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, F. L.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brunk, P. S—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—CA 
Bucklin, Fred—NEA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 
Burton, R. L.—Inland 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA 
Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Carter, Harold L.—Robinson 
- Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Christensen, E. L.—TWA 





Qu Constant Memoriam 





“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Christian, B. W.—NWA 
Christian, F. J., Jr.—NWA 
Clark, F. M.—Continental 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 
Cohn, H. G.—WAS 
Cole, D. C.—UAL 
Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooper, D. 1.—AA 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludinaton 
Crawford, F. J.—PAA 
Crew, Cari D.—LAA 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 
Dally, B. H.—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
Davis, W. J.—CAP 
De Biauw, John, Jr.—LAA 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disosway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—Delta 
Dowd, J. H.—Pioneer 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 
Dyjak, R. J.—NWA 
Eitner, R. G—AA 
Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 
Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 
Fife, M. L.—AA 
Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fletcher, David B.—TWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A—PAA 
Francis, D. B.—AA 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Galt, J. R.—NWA 
Gander, E. J.—NWA 
Gardner, G. W.—Panagra 
Gay, R. A.—AA 
Gray, George—EAL 
Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 
Gill, D. N—TWA 
Gillette, M. A-—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. I.—Delta 
Graham, J. H.—MCA 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 
Haid, A. A—NWA 
Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Hammitt, Haldon J.—TWA 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 
Hart, J. H.—PAA 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Haviena, G.—PAA 
Hazelwood. C. R.—EAL 
Hedden, Marion W.—UAL 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Hill, G. W.—AA 
Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—AAA 
Houed, Victor—TACA 
Huff, J. A—NWA 
Hunt, Edward—AA 
Ice, J. R.—Inland 
Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jakel, F. C—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison W. L.—EAl 
Jewett, George A.—UAL 
Johnson R. L.—NWA 
Jones, D. B.—NWA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. E.—UAL 
Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John —PCA 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA 
Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kelley. R. A. Jr —FAL 
Kennedy, V. G—TWA 
Kincannon, T. N.—AA 


King, G. B.—PAA 
King, J. 0.—EAL 
Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Komdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
Lafferty, Robert—C&S 
Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lampman, L. G.—NWA 
Lehr, R. B.—AOA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Lind, Robert C.—NWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 


Shank, E. S.—NWA 
Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Sheets, D. K.—Panagra 
Sheiton, G. E.—TWA 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Simmons, Julien B.—EAL 
Smith, G. E.—TWA 
Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 
Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Sprado, George—WAL 
Stark, Horace—PCA 
Stehle, W. C.—AA 
Stickel, J. J—NWA 
Stiller, H. A.—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 


Llewellyn, Frank A.—Robinson Stroud, J. E.—AA 


Loeffler, E. J.—WAL 


Lucas, Al—Wyoming Air Service 


Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B.—C&S 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Martin, K. R.—NWA 
Matthews, Leroy R.—EAL 
McAfee, William—PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McGinn, W. T.—NWA 
McKeirnan, P. S—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J.—AA 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Merrifield, A. S —UAL 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. J.—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL 
Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Neff, Harold—UAL 
Nilsen, N. A.-—TWA 
Noe, E. J.—TWA 
Norby, R. B.—NWA 
Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA 
Obri, N. F.—PAA 
O’Brien, W. E.—PCA 
Odell, M. T.—AA 
Olson, K. S.—NWA 
Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Paschal, Archie —PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
ae . F.—AA 
Pell, J. N.—PCA 
Perry, J. A.—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Petry, R.—NWA 
Phillips, W. M. S.—EAL 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 
Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Pope, Francis—TWA 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Porter, L. L.—CAP 
Potter, N. W.—UAL 
Proebstle, Roy—NWA 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL 
Raley, R. J.—NWA 
Ray, George—EAL 
Render, R. F.—NWA 
Repack, W. T.—PCA 
Rhew, J. N.—C&S 
Rickman, L. M.—NWA 
Riggs, R. S.—AA 
Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 
Rousch, C. W.—NWA 
Rust, F. H.—AA 
Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Saltanis, P. J.—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, J. V.—CP 
Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Schember, R. C.—UAL 
Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 
Scott, P. C.—UAL 
Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 


Itz, H. L.—TWA 
Sumrall, M. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Swallow, E. K.—UAL 
Swander, L. D.—NAL 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
Toler, P. K.—MCA 
Tower, H. G.—UAL 
Turbyne, — 
Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 
Vanderbusch, R. E..—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 


Wallace, E. G.—PAA 

Warner, George —UAL 

Wasil, N. A—TWA 

Watkins, E. C.—AA 

Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 

Webb, Walton B.—TWA 
WAL 


A 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Wolf, J. F.—WAE 
Wolfe, Verne F.—NWA 


Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Active—Natural 


Andrews, Clyde M.—NAL 
Bedell, Charles W.—PAA 
Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Boyer, C. M., Jr.—PAA 
Briggs, Edwin—CAP 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 

.H., Jr.—PAA 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Currier, C. L—TWA 
Dunn, G. B.—NWA 
Durrance, J. C.—EAL 
Fife, J. A—CA 
Flinn, Elroy J.—PAA 
Fogleman, A. V.—CAP 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
Harris, D. T.—AA 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Helm, Thomas 0.—C&S 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L.—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Jenkins, J. G.—AA 
Johannpeter, J. W.—AA 
Johnson, H. A.—TWA 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Kaufman, R. A.—AA 
Keadle, F. E.—Varney 
Kite, Don N.—AA 
Leist, G. D.—PCA 
Maguire, R.C.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 
McCracken, H. Wayne—AA 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 
Peck, R. Z.—NAL 


Peterson, J. M.—NWA 
Pheips, H. T.—PAA 
Pricer, J. S.—AA 
Rhoades, G. 1.—PAA 
Shepard, E. W.—PAA 
Steup, W. A.—CAP 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Tuntland, P. E.—WAL 
Wagner, M. J.—P 


CA 
Waidner, Claude F.—EAL 


Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 
Wyatt, R. L.—EAL 
Wynne, H. F.—WAL 
Inactive 

Allen, J. A. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 

Austin, Amos A. 

Barr, Julius 

Beindorf, C. R. 
Bowhan, Francis D 
Bowne, F. S. 

Bowie, Arthur J. 
Brill, G. W. 

Brown, W. C. 
Burford, D. W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Campbell, M. Wl. 
Cushing, G. R. 

Doty, D. E. 

Downs, Lloyd 
Drayton, C. M 

Dunn, S. 

Erickson, F. M. 
Evans, R. F. 

Filor, J. R. 

Fisher, A. 0. F. 
Gilbert, ei; 


Harlow, L. R. 
Hart, Jesse E. 
Hays, SG: t. 
Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A 
Jacob, S. T. 
Jennings, Spencer 
Jewell, Robert H. 


Knight, J. H. 
Kraft, H. G. 

Latz, W. G. 

Leak, E. L. 

Little, R. J. 
Lorber, C. A. 

Lowe, E. L. 

Maas, E. A. 
McConnell, W. M 
McMakin, R. A 
Minor, R. T 
Mitchell, R. L. 
Moser, J. M. 
Murphy, J. W 
Nicholson, Raymond F. 
Northrop, Cecil P. 
Noyes, D. L. 
Ormsbee, F. E. 
Palmer, D. G. 
Rhiner, L. H. 
Riddle, G. L. 

Rose, J. A. 
Rosenberger, W. S. 
Roulstone, J. J. 
Rousch, U. E. 
Schmitz, George 
Shelton, B. M. 
Solomon, W. H. 
Splittstoesser, E. A. 
Squire, J. P. L. 
Stark, H. C. 

Steen, J. L. 
Sterling, C. M. 
Straith. W. P. A 
Thompson, C. A. 
Tinkle, H. A. 

Van Alstyne, Hugh, Jr. 
Vaughan, M. G. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, D. C. 
Warner, Rov 
Welsh, S. D. 
Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. 
Willey, S. L. 
Wixon, Jack 
Worthington, H. C. 


Honorary 
Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Hearst, Wm. Randolph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Rogers, Wi 

Wright, Orville 


ALPA Employees 
in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 





